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To the stockholders of Rich’s, Inc 


Your company achieved a banner 
year on ail counts in 1966, with 
both sales and earnings at all- 
time high levels. Sales climbed 
to $148,023,000, an increase of 
12.9% over the 1965 figure of 
$131,153,000. Net earnings, which 
increased to $7,283,000, were 
9.6% greater than 1965 earnings 
of $6,644,000. On a per share 
basis, earnings were up to $2.71 
from $2.47 last year. 

A Challenging Year 

During the first half of 1966 with 
six stores operating as compared 
to four in 1965, we moved ahead 
in the pattern of the rapidly ad¬ 
vancing general economy to make 
a substantial sales gain of 22.8% 
and an earning advance of 12.4%. 

During the second half of the 
year, the sales increase was 6.4% 
over the like period in 1965, while 
earnings jumped by 8.0%. These 
gains, with the percentage growth 
of earnings well exceeding that 
of sales, were made at a time 
when there was a national level¬ 
ing off of business, higher inter¬ 
est rates, and a tight labor market 
which resulted in increased pres¬ 
sures on expenses. It also is an 
encouraging fact that during this 
period Rich’s and Atlanta general¬ 
ly showed more growth than the 
nation as a whole. 

Dividends 

On March 7, 1967, the Board of 
Directors voted to increase the 
dividend on outstanding Common 


Stock from 27V2C to 30C a share 
per quarter, payable on May 1. 
This is equivalent to $1.20 per 
share for 1967. 

The Corporation has paid divi¬ 
dends to its stockholders con¬ 
sistently since 1929, when the 
Company was incorporated and 
has increased its dividends each 
year for the past ten years. 

Automation 

The transition to the use of new 
sales registers in all stores, men¬ 
tioned in last year’s report, was 
accomplished with a minimum of 
inconvenience to our customers. 
The faster release of information 
to our merchants, the increased 
speed and accuracy of custom¬ 
ers’ statements and the reduction 
in office operating costs have 
justified this pioneer step by 
your management. Additional 
computer equipment was in¬ 
stalled in the late fall of 1966 
along with an expansion of our 
merchandise control information 
system. This enables our mer¬ 
chants to better handle the intri¬ 
cacies of multistore operations. 

Expansion 

At the opening of our Centennial 
celebration in January 1967, we 
indicated our continued confi¬ 
dence in the growth of Atlanta 
and Georgia by announcing a 
10-year tentative plan involving 
projected capital expenditures of 
$115,000,000 including the addi¬ 
tion of four new branches. 


The Organization 

We are indebted to the entire 
staff for the spirit with which 
they accepted the challenge pre¬ 
sented by the changing economic 
climate in 1966. 

Personnel Changes 

Joel Goldberg was elected a 
Director at the last annual meet¬ 
ing of stockholders, and subse¬ 
quently, was elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in charge of the Budget 
Store. 

In addition, John W. Miles was 
elected Vice-President and Sales 
Promotion Director; and Dudley 
B. Pope was elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and Director of Design and 
Display. 

The Future 

With another record year behind 
us, backed up by a century of ex¬ 
traordinary accomplishment, we 
are looking forward to the future 
with complete confidence keyed 
to whatever challenge 1967 and 
subsequent years may have to 
offer. We remain keenly aware of 
sales trends, and we are putting 
stronger emphasis in our man¬ 
agement group on improved 
sales efforts and on intensified 
expense control. There is every 
indication, based on the solid re¬ 
sults already obtained in 1967, 
that this year will be recorded 
as another one with a banner for 
Rich’s. 






President 


Chairman of the Board 






1966 in Review 


f^ich’s fiscal year of 1966 was 
marked by an unusual array of 
exciting events, starting with the 
annual Anniversary Sale which 
attracted a record number of 
customers and record sales at 
the downtown store and all of the 
branches. 

The tenth annual Rich’s Fash- 
ionata was conducted September 
7, 8, and 9, 1966, and was hailed 
as the best attended and most 
successful of any of these annual 
events. Held in the Grand Ball¬ 
room of the Marriott Motor Hotel, 
the three luncheon shows were 
sellouts. Customers came from 
all over the South specifically to 
see this fashion presentation. 
Fashionata enjoys a national rep¬ 
utation and has achieved excel¬ 
lent press recognition. Fashion¬ 
ata was selected by the Nation¬ 
al Retail Merchants Association 
as one of the ten best fashion 
promotions of 1966. 

The Import Fair, another an¬ 
nual event, in 1966 featured mer¬ 


chandise from England and was 
called “Hail Britannia”. A high¬ 
light of this was a complete Eng¬ 
lish village built on the roof of 
Rich’s Downtown. Further inter¬ 
est was generated by a visit from 
the British Ambassador, who ap¬ 
peared by special invitation, and 
the award of a new Rich’s coat- 
of-arms by the College of Arms, 
London. 

New, too, in the design field 
was the new Rich’s symbol which 
features a graceful and free- 
flowing stylized “R”, with Rich’s 
spelled out below it. This sym¬ 
bol is now in use on stationery 
and all other places where the 
name is displayed, including de¬ 
livery trucks. 

The renowned Lighting of the 
Great Tree ceremony on Thanks¬ 
giving Night drew an audience 
estimated at more than 125,000 
people. 

Construction was completed 
during the year on the six-floor 
addition of the 130,000-square- 


foot service building which ex¬ 
tends from the Store for Homes 
through to Spring Street. At Rich’s 
Lenox, work was begun on sig¬ 
nificant expansions and improve¬ 
ments which will materially in¬ 
crease merchandising space and 
customer convenience. 

The year was climaxed by ac¬ 
tivities planned for observance of 
the 100th Anniversary in 1967. 

The most spectacular of these 
Anniversary events was the “Gala 
Premiere” and “Salute to the 
Arts” held in the Downtown Store 
on the evening of January 24, 
1967, which attracted many thou¬ 
sands of spectators. The success 
of that event was summed up in 
this newspaper comment which 
appeared the next day: “If the 
three-hour-long round of musi¬ 
cals, comedy, opera, concerts, 
dance and folk-rock downtown 
deserves any criticism it is: There 
wasn’t enough.” 

Included in the entertainment, 
literally strung out over the en- 























Review 



tire store, were seven theaters 
with presentations varying from 
a Punch and Judy show to opera, 
ballet, and symphony music. 
Other features were extensive 
displays of architecture, sculp¬ 
ture, art and photography, all 
done by Atlantans. 

All that excitement was topped 
off the following day with an An¬ 
niversary luncheon given by Rich’s 
for Atlanta business, political, and 
civic leaders. Among the many 
distinguished guests were John 
A. Sibley, Mayor Ivan Allen and 
former Governor Carl E. Sanders. 
In a short talk to the group, speak¬ 
ing by telephone from Washing¬ 
ton, Senator Herman Talmadge 
called Rich’s a “living symbol of 
greatness to the city of Atlanta 
and the vitality of the free enter¬ 
prise system.” 

Another special event earlier 
in January was the press party 
given to kick off officially the An¬ 
niversary celebration. Press kits 
and other special materials re¬ 
lating to the 100th Anniversary 



were distributed to the some 200 
representatives of newspapers, 
radio, television and periodicals 
who attended. 

Additional lustre was given to 
the entire celebration pattern 
of events through the writing 


and publication of a book about 
Rich’s, entitled “Dear Store” by 
Atlanta’s famed columnist, Celes- 
tine Sibley. The book has been 
made into a special leather- 
bound gift edition for Atlanta’s 
civic leaders as a souvenir of the 
Centennial, and it is also on sale 
in a hard cover at all Rich’s 
stores. 

Planned and executed in 1966 
as a unique merchandising fea¬ 
ture during 1967 is the Centen¬ 
nial Citation Seal of Excellence. 
This seal is awarded to merchan¬ 
dise developed especially for 
Rich’s or exclusively Rich’s in 
this area. Items from all depart¬ 
ments are selected by a commit¬ 
tee of senior merchandise man¬ 
agers and executives. 

All-in-all, 1966 turned out to be 
a year for Rich’s well worth talk¬ 
ing about. But, as always, for the 
people of Rich’s, the past is pro¬ 
logue, and today their sights are 
set not just on 1967 but the next 
100 years. 







Statistics 


Rich’s downtown store is the larg¬ 
est of its kind under one roof 
south of New York and east of 
St. Louis. 

Rich’s Lenox Square store is the 
second largest in Georgia, sur¬ 
passed only by Rich’s down¬ 
town store. 

Rich’s total area is 3,112,479 
square feet, including branch 
stores and warehouses. 

Over 15,000,000 people visit 
Rich’s each year, more than the 
combined populations of Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, and Florida. 

An average day brings 50,000 to 
75,000 customers to Rich’s, and 
the busiest days usually see 


85,000—a number equal to the 
total population of a city the 
size of Augusta, Georgia. 

Enclosed parking space to ac¬ 
commodate 6,500 cars is pro¬ 
vided at Rich’s downtown store. 

Rich’s stores employ more than 
11,000 full-time and part-time 
employees. The permanent 
staff is engaged in 600 differ¬ 
ent types of jobs. 

There are 195 selling depart¬ 
ments in the total Rich’s opera¬ 
tion, supported by 222 non¬ 
selling departments. Twenty- 
three floors are devoted to 
selling. 

Rich’s uses 51,100,000 kilowatt 


hours of current yearly — 
enough to supply 8,500 resi¬ 
dences. 

The largest private automatic 
branch telephone exchange in 
the South is in service at Rich’s, 
with 1,115 internal stations and 
120 outside lines. 

Rich’s operates 149 trucks and 
station wagons which travel 
over 2,000,000 miles a year to 
deliver purchases to custom¬ 
ers. 

In 1966, Rich’s cashed over 
900,000 checks for customers. 
It is estimated that 1,100,000 
checks will be cashed in 1967. 









The Rich Foundation 


The Rich Foundation was es¬ 
tablished in 1943 as a non-profit 
corporation with the purpose of 
distributing a share of the profits 
of the store to various Atlanta in¬ 
stitutions in an equitable and ef¬ 
ficient way. 

The Foundation is adminis¬ 
tered by a board of trustees 
whose current members are 
Frank H. Neely, president; Rich¬ 



Rich Building, School of Business 
Administration, Emory University 


ard H. Rich, vice-president; Jo¬ 
seph K. Heyman, senior vice- 
president of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, secretary, and Oscar 
R. Strauss, Jr., of Selig Manu¬ 
facturing Company, member. 

During the years since the pro¬ 
gram was begun, the Foundation 
has distributed $1,414,098.28 for 
a wide diversity of specific uses 
in general community improve¬ 



Rich Electronic Computer Center, 
Georgia Tech 


ment. Contributions of nearly 
$150,000 during 1967 to children’s 
services and activities were re¬ 
cently announced. 

Recipients of funds from the 
Foundation include colleges and 
universities, city and county 
school systems, hospitals, and 
religious, youth, and cultural or¬ 
ganizations. 



Entrance Out-Patient Clinic, 
Georgia Baptist Hospital 










THE GREAT TREE 

Thanksgiving Night... and 125,000 people gather beneath Rich’s 
Crystal Bridge for the traditional Lighting of the Great Tree. 
























Financial HIGHLIGHTS 


Fifty-two 
Weeks Ended 
January 28, 1967 

From the Earnings Statement 

Net Sales. $148,022,830 

Percent Sales Increase. 12.9% 

Earnings Before Taxes. 14,451,268 

Percent of Sales. 9.8% 

Earnings After Taxes. 7,283,268 

Percent of Sales.•. 4.9% 

Earnings Per Share of Common. 2.71 

Common Dividends Paid. 2,957,993 

Dividends Paid Per Share of Common. 1.10 

Earnings Retained in Company. 4,325,275 

Percent Return on Common Equity. 13.62% 

From the Statement of Financial Condition 

Working Capital. $ 43,496,093 

Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities. 3.1 

Expenditures for Property and Equipment. 4,774,349 

Common Shareholders’ Investment. 55,735,879 

Book Value per Share of Common. 20.73 

Number Common Shares Outstanding. 2,689,056 

Number Common Shareholders. 4,438 


Transfer Agent 

Trust Company of Georgia Atlanta, Georgia 

Registrar 

The Citizens and Southern National Bank Atlanta, Georgia 

Legal Counsel 

King and Spalding Atlanta, Georgia 

Independent Accountants 

Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart Atlanta, Georgia 


Fifty-two 
Weeks Ended 
January 29, 1966 

$131,153,025 

13.0% 

12,942,320 

9.9% 

6,644,320 

5.1% 

2.47 

2,675,623 

1.00 

3,941,443 

13.45% 


$ 38,675,565 
2.9 

7,211,320 

51,230,133 

19.13 

2,677,886 

4,354 






















LIABILITIES 

January 28, 

1967 

January 29, 

1966 

Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable. 

. . $ 7,501,728 

$ 6,174,474 

Accrued expenses. 

. . 3,629,709 

4,241,450 

Federal and state taxes on income: 



Current. 

. . 3,203,461 

3,801,350 

Deferred (Note A). 

. . 6,208,000 

5,365,000 

Long-term debt due within one year. 

. . 485,000 

405,000 

Total Current Liabilities. 

. . $ 21,027,898 

$ 19,987,274 

Long-Term Notes Payable, due after one year (Note B) . . . . 

. . $ 17,335,000 

$ 14,320,000 

Deferred Taxes on Income (Note A). 

. . $ 1,579,000 

$ 1,232,000 

Stockholders* Investment (Notes B and C): 



Common Stock (at January 28, 1967) without par value— 
authorized 3,000,000 shares, outstanding 

2,689,056 shares, at stated value. 

. . $ 9,127,604 

$ 8,947,133 

Additional paid-in capital. 

. . 868,973 

868,973 

Retained earnings. 

. . 45,739,302 

41,414,027 

Total Stockholders’ Investment. 

. . $ 55,735,879 

$ 51,230,133 


$ 95,677,777 

$ 86,769,407 


See notes to financial statements. 


























Comparative statement 
of financial condition 


ASSETS 

January 28, 

1967 

January 29, 

1966 

Current Assets: 



Cash. 

. $ 2,650,325 

$ 3,940,411 

Temporary cash investments. 

Receivables: 

. $ 997,389 

$ 100,000 

Customers’ regular and installment accounts. 

. $ 43,471,174 

$ 38,851,960 

Other receivables. 

763,998 

293,397 


$ 44,235,172 

$ 39,145,357 

Less allowance for doubtful accounts. 

940,000 

840,000 

Net Receivables. 

. $ 43,295,172 

$ 38,305,357 

Merchandise inventories — at lower of cost (first-in, first-out 



basis) or market, determined principally by the retail method . . 

. $ 16,547,688 

$ 15,617,296 

Prepaid expenses and other assets. 

. $ 1,033,417 

$ 699,775 

Total Current Assets. 

. $ 64,523,991 

$ 58,662,839 

Real Estate Not Used in Operations — 



at cost. 

. $ 2,017,670 

$ 977,559 

Property and Equipment—at cost: 



Land. 

. $ 2,419,058 

$ 2,419,058 

Buildings and improvements. 

28,441,235 

26,609,626 

Fixtures and equipment. 

14,029,130 

11,772,610 


$ 44,889,423 

$ 40,801,294 

Less accumulated depreciation and amortization. 

15,753,307 

13,672,285 


$ 29,136,116 

$ 27,129,009 


$ 95,677,777 

$ 86,769,407 

































TEN YEAR History of sales, net earnings 
and common stockholders’ investment 


Fiscal Year Ended 

Net Sales 

Earnings Before 
Income Taxes &. 
Extraordinary 
Credits 

Net 

Earnings 

(A) 

Net Earnings 
Per 

Common 
Share 
(A) (B) 

Dividends 

Per 

Common 

Share 

(B) 

Common 

Stockholders’ 

Investment 

Common 
Stockholders' 
Investment 
Per Share (B) 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 



(000) 


January 28, 1967 

$148,023 

$14,451 

$7,283 

$2.71 

$1.10 

$55,736 

$20.73 

January 29, 1966 

131,153 

12,942 

6,644 

2.47 

1.00 

51,230 

19.13 

January 30, 1965 

116,014 

11,826 

6,448 

2.40 

0.90 

47,162 

17.69 

February 1, 1964 

105,434 

10,905 

4,961 

1.85 

0.80 

43,032 

16.20 

February 2, 1963 

95,439 

9,881 

4,705 

1.76 

0.73 

40,053 

15.17 

February 3, 1962 

85,100 

8,324 

3,816 

1.43 

0.67 

37,115 

14.18 

January 28, 1961 

92,726 

6,709 

4,200 

1.59 

0.60 

34,999 

13.47 

January 30, 1960 

92,511 

7,745 

3,569 

1.36 

0.55 

32,248 

12.57 

January 31, 1959 

83,149 

7,367 

3,438 

1.32 

0.53 

29,995 

11.81 

February 1, 1958 

80,103 

6,610 

3,025 

1.18 

0.50 

27,761 

11.10 


EARNINGS IN MILLIONS AFTER TAXES 



II I I 
I I I l l 


57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 


SALES IN MILLIONS 



57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 


(A) Includes extraordinary credits of $820,000 or $.31 per share for year ended January 30, 1965; $273,000 or $.11 
per share for year ended February 2, 1963; and $930,000 or $.36 per share for year ended January 28, 1961. 

(B) Data adjusted for comparative purposes to reflect three-for-two stock split effected in the year ended Janu¬ 
ary 30, 1965. 





















Comparative statements of net earnings 
and retained earnings 


Fifty-two weeks 
ended 

January 28. 1967 

Net Sales, including leased departments.$148,022,830 

Costs and Expenses (Note D): 

Cost of goods sold and expenses, 

exclusive of items listed below.$126,564,953 

Depreciation and amortization. 2,767,242 

Repairs and maintenance. 900,880 

Taxes — other than taxes on income. 1,977,491 

Interest. 772,154 

Pension cost. 825,635 

$133,808,355 
$ 14,214,475 

Miscellaneous Revenues Less Expenses. . 236,793 

Earnings Before Taxes on Income.$ 14,451,268 

Federal and State Taxes on Income . 7,168,000 

Net Earnings.$ 7,283,268 

Less Cash Dividends Paid: 

Preferred Stock — $2.50 in 1966 . 

Common Stock — $1.10 in 1967, $1.00 in 1966 2,957,993 

$ 4,325,275 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year. 41,414,027 

Retained Earnings at End of Year . $ 45,739,302 

Net Earnings Per Share. $2.71 


Fifty-two weeks 
ended 

January 29, 1966 

$131,153,025 

$112,262,524 
2,189,889 
882,548 
1,670,927 
653,488 
809,113 
$118,468,489 
$ 12,684,536 
257,784 
$ 12,942,320 
6,298,000 
$ 6,644,320 

27,254 
2,675,623 
$ 3,941,443 

37,472,584 
$ 41,414,027 
$2.47 


See notes to financial statements. 








































Comparative statements of 
sources and uses of funds 



Fifty-two weeks 
ended 

Fifty-two weeks 
ended 


January 28, 1967 

January 29, 1966 

Sources of Funds: 




Net earnings for year. 

. $ 7,283,268 

$ 

6,644,320 

Depreciation and amortization. 

2,767,242 


2,189,889 

Increase in deferred taxes arising from accelerated depreciation . 

347,000 


271,000 

Funds provided by operations. 

. $ 10,397,510 

$ 

9,105,209 

Issuance of debenture notes. 

3,500,000 


4,000,000 

Decrease in cash and cash investments. 

392,697 


157,200 

Increase in current liabilities. 

1,040,624 


4,700,232 

Sale of common stock. 

180,471 


151,251 


$ 15,511,302 

$ 

18,113,892 

Uses of Funds: 




Increase in accounts receivable and other assets. 

. $ 5,323,457 

$ 

3,757,435 

Increase in merchandise inventories. 

930,392 


2,836,782 

Net additions to property and equipment. 

4,774,349 


7,211,320 

Acquisition of real estate not used in operations. 

1,040,111 



Acquisition of preferred stock. 



1,200,478 

Reduction of long-term debt. 

485,000 


405,000 

Cash dividends paid. 

2,957,993 


2,702,877 


$ 15,511,302 

$ 

18,113,892 

Accountants’ Report 

April 1, 

1967. 



Board of Directors, 
Rich’s, Inc., 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


We have examined the accompanying statement of financial condition of Rich’s, Inc. as of 
January 28, 1967, the related statement of net earnings and retained earnings and the statement of 
sources and uses of funds for the fifty-two weeks then ended. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present fairly the financial position of 
Rich’s, Inc. at January 28, 1967, and the results of its operations and the sources and uses of funds for 
the fifty-two weeks then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 



































Notes to financial 
statements 


Fifty-Two Weeks Ended January 28, 1967 

(A) Deferred Income Taxes 

Deferred income taxes classified as a current liability arise from the use of the installment method of re¬ 
porting income for tax purposes; other deferred income taxes arise from the use of accelerated depreciation 
methods for tax purposes. 


(B) Long-Term Notes Payable 

At January 28, 1967, debenture notes payable included the following: 


2.90%, due annually 1967 to 1970 .$ 700,000 

4.25%, due annually 1967 to 1975 . 1,700,000 

4.875%, due annually 1967 to 1982 . 3,920,000 

4.60%, due annually 1967 to 1983 . 4,000,000 

3.90%, due $274,000 annually 1971 to 1979 

with unpaid balance due in 1980 . . . 4,000,000 

5.00%, due annually 1971 to 1986 . 3,500,000 

$17,820,000 

Less amount due within one year . . 485,000 

$17,335,000 


The 3.90% notes are convertible into Common Stock of the Company at a conversion price of $50.00 per 
share through February 1, 1975, and at $57.50 per share thereafter through February 1, 1980. 80,000 shares of 
the authorized and unissued Common Stock have been reserved for issuance should conversion be effected. 

Under agreements relating to long-term debt, at January 28, 1967, $9,600,000 of retained earnings was 
available for payment of cash dividends and acquisition by the Company of its capital stock. 

(C) Stock Options 

Of the authorized Common Stock, 107,450 shares are subject to issuance under the Company’s stock option 
plans at market value at dates of grant. Outstanding ten-year options granted prior to August 25, 1964, at prices 
from $9.08 to $13.17, total 45,600 shares, of which 750 shares were exercisable at year-end. Outstanding five-year 
options, granted subsequently at $33.50 per share, total 36,550 shares, none of which were exercisable at year- 
end. During the year, options were exercised for 9,970 shares at $13.17 and 1,200 shares at $41.00. 


(D) Cost of Sales 


Costs and expenses are reported to the Securities and Exchange Commission in accordance with its re¬ 
quirements as follows: 


Cost of sales, including buying 
and occupancy costs . . . 
Selling, general and 

administrative expenses 
Interest . 


Fifty-two weeks ended 


January 28, 1967 

$104,200,436 

28,835,765 
_ 772,154 

$133,808,355 


January 29, 1966 

$ 91,082,748 

26,732,253 

653,488 

$118,468,489 


(E) Lease Commitments 

At January 28, 1967, the Company was lessee under store and warehouse leases expiring from 1971 to 2957. 
The aggregate fixed rentals under such leases totaled $760,000 for the year and for the succeeding twenty-five 
years are as follows: 


Five year periods 
ending in 

1972 

1977 

1982 

1987 

1992 


Approximate average 
annual amount 

~ $715,000 

$548,000 
$451,000 
$348,000 
$ 12,000 


In some instances, leases also require the Company to pay taxes, insurance and maintenance costs. 
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Rich’s 100 Years 


Five hundred dollars started it 
all. On May 28, 1867, a 20-year- 
old immigrant peddler named 
Morris Rich opened a modest dry 
goods store in Atlanta with only 
$500 capital. Even that was bor¬ 
rowed from his brother! 

Atlanta was a bustling town of 
22,000 people when “M. Rich Dry 
Goods” opened for business at 
what would now be the Peach¬ 



tree end of Whitehall Street via¬ 
duct. In the first year, the store 
reached a total sales volume of 
$5,000. This was considered very 
successful in that day and time, 
when the city was still recovering 
from battle scars. 

Much of the store’s early (and 
continued)success stemmed from 
Morris Rich’s policies of store¬ 


keeping. His ideas of doing busi¬ 
ness were rather unusual for that 
time. He felt that a customer must 
be satisfied or his money should 
be refunded. He sold his goods 
at one price for all.. . so that a 
child could get as good a buy as 
a seasoned bargainer. Most im¬ 
portant in those money-lean post¬ 
war times, he introduced the lib¬ 
eral credit practices that have 
made Rich’s something of a re¬ 
tailing phenomenon to this day. 
He accepted eggs, corn and 
other farm products in exchange 
for dry goods. A farmer’s word 
was enough to make purchases 
against the promise of the coming 
harvest. 

As sales continued to grow, 
Morris Rich moved his store into 
larger quarters three times be¬ 
fore settling at 54-56 Whitehall 
Street in 1882. Here the store 






























thrived for 42 years until moved 
to the present site at Broad and 
Alabama. 




In the meantime, Morris Rich 
had been joined by brothers 
Emanuel and Daniel. Emanuel be¬ 
came a partner in 1877, and the 
name was changed to “M. Rich 
and Brother.” In 1884, Daniel 
was admitted to the firm, which 
became “M. Rich and Brothers.” 

During the late 1870’s, “M. 
Rich and Brothers” began mark¬ 
eting all goods in plain figures to 


show there was only one price 
for all. Their business boomed on 
the policy of short profit but quick 
sales. An editorial appearing on 
the front page of the Atlanta 
Constitution on November 10, 
1878, praised the Rich brothers’ 
merchandising policy with these 
words: 

.. they go to New York with 
the cash and buy no bankrupt 
stock nor auction goods. Their 
prices are reasonable, and we 
can well say that we are proud 
of such merchants and are glad 
to see them succeed. Go on, 
Rich boys.” 

During these early years, Rich’s 
was not without competition. For 
the most part, it came from 
Keely’s, High’s, Dougherty’s, Ry¬ 
an’s, and Chamberlin Boynton 
and Company, none of which was 
to last. At that time, competition 
was rugged. Advertising took on 
















a pugnacious tone as each firm 
tried to outdo the others. It was 
during this period that Rich’s 
took over the leadership in ethi¬ 
cal newspaper advertising, a 
practice which has continued. By 




doing so, the store laid a firm 
foundation of public relations 
which has been followed ever 
since. 

On January 12, 1901, a charter 
for incorporation was granted, 
and the firm became “M. Rich 
and Brothers Company.” Morris 
Rich was elected president at a 
meeting of stockholders on Jan¬ 
uary 18, 1901. Daniel Rich was 
named vice-president and treas¬ 
urer, and a young accountant 
named David H. Strauss was 
made secretary. William Rich was 
elected to the Board of Directors. 
(Brother Emanuel had died four 
years before.) 

The 1900 census showed At¬ 
lanta outgrowing all cities as a 
manufacturing center, with a 
whopping increase of 27.9 per¬ 
cent. This meant, of course, that 
the wage earners had increased 


—approximately 18% in ten short 
years. Atlanta’s growth called for 
a reorganization of the store. 
Morris Rich added more sales¬ 
people to take care of the ever- 
increasing number of customers. 
He added a new furniture annex 
and installed a mail order de¬ 
partment. 

The Rich brothers were among 
the first to install the department 
store system that people enjoy 
so much today. As long-time cus¬ 
tomers indignantly protested the 
shift from one-person sales serv¬ 
ice, Morris Rich calmly, patiently 
heard them out—assuring them 
that goods would be cheaper and 
service quicker under the new 
system. 

In 1907, Rich’s expanded the 
quarters on Whitehall Street into 
what the Atlanta Journal called 
“a paradise for shoppers.” In an 
article, the newspaper noted that 

. . neither time, trouble, ex¬ 
pense, nor labor has been spared 








by M. Rich and Bros. Co. in the 
effort to provide for their cus¬ 
tomers a store that is up-to-date 
and even a little beyond in every 
particular.” At this time, Rich’s 
boasted five floors, an annex and 
two ells. Sales volume was now a 
million dollars annually. 

The second generation came 
into the store’s management 
when Walter H. Rich, son of 
Emanuel, became treasurer in 
1912. Morris Rich was still presi¬ 
dent; David Strauss was secre¬ 
tary, and a young man named 
Lucian York was store manager. 

In 1914, a profit-sharing plan 
for salespeople was instituted. It 
was characteristic of Morris Rich 
that he wanted to share the fruits 
of his success with those who 
had helped make it possible. His 
philosophy has guided the his¬ 
tory of the store in an ever-ex¬ 
panding program of employee 
benefits. 

Morris Rich’s dream of 57 hard¬ 



of money — $225,000 — than any 
lease ever made in Atlanta up to 
that time. 

On opening day, a million dol¬ 
lars worth of merchandise was ad¬ 
vertised and thousands thronged 
the store. The Atlanta Journal de¬ 
scribed it as the “South’s Great¬ 
est Department Store,” and the 
public referred to it as “Rich’s 
Palace of Commerce.” The store 
had 75 complete and newly mer¬ 
chandised departments. Rich’s 
was a giant step ahead of any¬ 
thing that had gone before and 
was destined to stay a giant step 
ahead of competition. 

With all the newness, one thing 
remained unchanged—the mer¬ 
chandising policies on which 
Morris Rich had founded his busi¬ 
ness 57 years earlier: “providing 
merchandise of guaranteed high 
quality at the lowest possible 
prices” and “the customer must 
be satisfied or his money would 
be refunded.” 


working years came true on 
March 24, 1924. On that day, the 
store moved into a new $1,500,000 
building on Broad and Alabama 
with 180,000 square feet of floor 
space. This was over 100 times 



the size of his original store! The 
lease, for 52 years, was one of 
the longest ever signed by a 
tenant for his own company. Ac¬ 
cording to the real estate agency 
handling the transaction, the 
lease constituted a larger amount 











The same year the new store 
opened, Lucian York died, and 
Frank Neely became general 
manager. A mechanical engineer¬ 
ing graduate of Georgia Tech, 
Neely brought engineering tech¬ 
niques to the management of the 
large department store. There 
were now more than 800 em¬ 
ployees in the store, and sales 
volume reached a new high of 
$6,711,465. 

Morris Rich moved up to chair¬ 
man of the board in 1926, and 
Walter H. Rich, his nephew, be¬ 
came president. Other officers 
were David Strauss, vice-presi¬ 
dent and treasurer, and Frank 
Neely, secretary and general 
manager. 

The philosophy of fairness to 
all, which had characterized the 


store’s operation throughout its 
history, brought Rich’s to the top 
of the Southern retailing world. 
The competitors of former years 
had been far outdistanced. But, 
other challenges were to come. 
In 1925, Davison - Paxon - Stokes 
Co. became affiliated with R. H. 
Macy Company and announced 
plans for a $7,000,000 depart¬ 
ment store, theatre and garage 
on Peachtree Street. And in 1926, 
Sears Roebuck & Company 
opened a $3,000,000 department 
store and mail order department 
on Ponce de Leon Avenue. 

The words from an Atlanta 
Journal editorial of June 29, 1928, 
express the mourning of Atlanta 
upon the death of Morris Rich 
at 81: 

“Atlanta laments the death of 
Mr. Morris Rich as that citizen 
who for three score years 
stood true to her highest weal 
and wrought as a master build¬ 


er for her prosperity and good 
repute . . . Atlanta is not only 
greater but a better city for 
the 61 years of his life in her 
midst; and so long as her mar¬ 
velous progress is told, the 
name of Morris Rich will be 
revered.’ 1 

Rich’s annual sales volume ex¬ 
ceeded $7,000,000 during the five 
years from 1926 through 1930, 
but the great depression brought 
a halt to the growth that had been 
uninterrupted for more than 60 
years. In 1932, sales were less 
than $5,000,000. 

Just as Rich’s had shared in 
Atlanta’s boom times, the store 
felt a responsibility towards the 
city in bad times, too. In 1930, 
Walter Rich, then acting presi¬ 
dent, was informed that the city 
council could not meet the 
school teachers’ payroll. At Rich’s 
suggestion, the city administra¬ 
tion issued scrip to the teachers 


which Rich’s cashed at full value. 
A total of $645,000 was paid to 
the teachers, and Rich’s held the 
scrip on faith until the city re¬ 
paid the amount. 

When depression conditions 
eased, Rich’s was on the move 
again. In 1935, seventh and eighth 
floors were added to the store. 
In 1937, the third floor was re¬ 
designed, and air conditioning 
was installed throughout the eight 
floors. 

Frank Neely became execu¬ 
tive vice-president and secretary 
upon the death of David H. 
Strauss, and Richard H. Rich was 
elected vice-president. Richard 
H. Rich, grandson of the founder, 
Morris, represents the third gen¬ 
eration of the Rich family in the 
store’s management. He had 
grown up in the family business— 
starting out as a bundle-wrapper. 
(Many times, Morris, while presi¬ 
dent of Rich’s, would come down 



and help his grandson complete 
his quota of bundles wrapped so 
that the two might walk home 
together.) 

In 1940, escalators were in¬ 
stalled, and a new warehouse 
was built across Forsyth Street 
from the main building. A tunnel 
was built connecting the two 
structures, and further additions 
to the basement and the first 
six floors provided more sell¬ 
ing space. Sales exceeded 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

In 1943, the Rich Foundation 
was formed to distribute a large 
share of the store’s profits to the 
Atlanta community. First among 
the recipients of continuing con¬ 
tributions was the School of Bus¬ 


iness Administration at Emory 
University. 

The year 1943 saw a major 
step forward in Rich’s business 
programs, too. Rich’s became a 
member of AMC, Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, the 
most powerful department store 














buying organization in the world. 

World War II gave a tremen¬ 
dous impetus to retailing opera¬ 
tions in Atlanta. Rich’s sales sky¬ 
rocketed from $15,500,000 in 1942 
to $21,000,000 in 1943 .. . 
$27,000,000 in 1944 . . . $33,000,- 
000 in 1945 . . . and $42,000,000 
in 1946. 

After the war, Rich’s renewed 
its expansion program. In 1947, 
the year Frank Neely became 
president after the death of Wal¬ 
ter H. Rich, the basement was 
doubled in size. In 1948, Rich’s 
Store for Homes was opened, a 
building of five floors at Forsyth 
and Hunter Streets, across from 
the main store. The two buildings 
were connected by a glass-en¬ 
closed bridge that spanned For¬ 
syth Street high above city traf¬ 
fic. The coming of “The Crystal 
Bridge” introduced a new tra¬ 
dition in Atlanta life. It became 
the scene of “The Lighting of the 
Great Tree” on Thanksgiving 
night, an event accompanied by 
choirs and entertainment signi¬ 



fying the start of the Christmas 
season for the community. 

In 1949, at a cost of $600,000, 
Rich’s opened its first parking 
garage, which could accommo¬ 


date 1000 cars. That same year, 
Frank Neely became chairman of 
the board, and Richard S. Rich 
became Rich’s fourth president. 

In 1951, a Store for Men was 
opened as a part of the continu¬ 
ing expansion program. 

Throughout the 50’s, the fame 
of Rich’s spread over the coun¬ 
try. National magazine articles 
paid tribute to Rich’s policies 
which had won such customer 
loyalty: liberal credit, wide as¬ 
sortments, lowest price for com¬ 
parable quality, and an under¬ 
standing attitude about returns. 
(A 12% Rich’s rate of returns 
is double the national average.) 
All of these policies trace back 
to the founding philosophy of 
Morris Rich. He said: “Treat a 
customer as if he or she were a 
friend. The person comes first, 
the sale comes second.” 

The late 50’s and early 60’s 
brought sweeping changes in the 
shopping habits of America. As 
downtown areas became glutted 
with traffic, shoppers moved to 




the free-parking conveniences of 
outlying shopping centers. Rich’s 
welcomed the development as 
an opportunity for further expan¬ 
sion, and added suburban stores 
in Lenox Square, Belvedere, 
Cobb County, North DeKalb and 
Greenbriar shopping centers. 
Rich’s combined stores and ware¬ 


houses now total well over 3,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 
There are more than 11,000 full¬ 
time and part-time employees. 

In 1961, Richard H. Rich be¬ 
came chairman of the board, and 
Harold Brockey became presi¬ 
dent. Under his leadership, Rich’s 
annual sales volume has climbed 


to $148,000,000. 

From $5,000 volume the first 
year to $148,000,000 today—that 
is the story of Rich’s. But it’s a 
story that’s still in the telling— 
as Rich’s eagerly, optimistically 
and yet humbly initiates a second 
century of serving Atlanta and 
the South. 
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A Look to the Future 


The philosophy of Rich’s man¬ 
agement is that the past is pro¬ 
logue, and this is reflected in the 
present assessment that the tre¬ 
mendous development and suc¬ 
cess of Rich’s first 100 years is 
but the springboard for the be¬ 
ginning of another progressively 
successful 100 years. Moving 
ahead on that belief, Rich’s has 
developed a 10-year plan of ex¬ 
pansion which will involve pro¬ 
jected capital expenditures of 
approximately $115,000,000. 

The projected growth program 
will include construction of at 
least four, and possibly six, new 
stores, expansion of four existing 
stores, and building of a new ser¬ 
vice and warehouse facility. 

As a result of these and other 
improvements, along with the 
ever expanding market potential, 
it is expected that Rich’s sales 
will grow from $148,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ended January 28, 
1967, to an estimated annual rate 
of more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars by 1977. 

The 10-year plan and antici¬ 


pated sales increases are based 
not only on management’s opti¬ 
mism about the future but also on 
hard core research which indi¬ 
cates that Atlanta’s and Geor¬ 
gia’s growth will proceed at a 
pace to justify completely the 
programmed expansion of Rich’s. 

Geared, of course, to antici¬ 
pate business fluctuations, the 
plan covers such additional proj¬ 
ects as updating the main and 
branch stores each year, and 
changing fixtures, colors and ar¬ 
rangements to meet whatever the 
current trends may be. The plan 
to build more branch stores is 
a recognition of the fact that the 
trend to more and more shopping 
center and suburban stores is 
here to stay. 

Besides doing the continuous 
blueprinting for expansion of 
physical facilities, Rich’s manage¬ 
ment recognizes, and has always 
recognized, the very basic fact 
that a business is only as good 
as its people. In line with that 
knowledge, the company has ac¬ 
tivated a “Manpower Inventory 
and Development Plan.” This is 


a program by which the organiza¬ 
tion strives to train and keep 
training a young executive force 
that will be equipped to grow in 
responsibility and efficiency as 
Rich’s grows. 

As a result of programs such 
as this and other activities in 
personnel development, Rich’s 
has highly competent people 
who have the knowledge to lead, 
not to follow. It is the company’s 
intention to continue its leader¬ 
ship in presenting new and dif¬ 
ferent merchandise, in develop¬ 
ing new and better ways to keep 
customers coming back, and 
generally making Rich’s stores 
attractive and happy places in 
which to visit and shop. 

All this is part and parcel of 
what has come to be recognized 
as the unique “Rich’s Spirit” 
which permeates the organiza¬ 
tion and is epitomized in the 
philosophy that service to cus¬ 
tomers is a dedication of Rich’s 
people. 

And, that is the spirit in Rich’s 
look to the future. 







































